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ESSAYS ON VENTILATION. 


No. 3. 


On the Means of Ventilation. 
(Concluded from page 115.) 


Thus far 1 have spoken only of the sponta- 
neous mode of ventilation.» This method, par- 
ticularly when cowls are used, and when ad- 
vantage is taken of the hot flues from stoves, 
grates, &c., is entirely adequate for the ven- 
tilation of private houses and other buildings 
not liable to be overcrowded. It will also 
answer a very good purpose during the winter 
months, when applied to apartments in which 
large assemblies convene. But the latter 
should, during the rest of the year, be provid- 
ed with more powerful ventilating arrange- 
ments than those above described; otherwise 
the occupants will be subjected to an exceed- 
ingly vitiated atmosphere ; or, if the windows 
be opened, to great interruption and annoy- 
ance from the noise without ; and, during the 
spring and autumn, to the additional inconve- 
nience of cold draughts and offensive cur- 
rents. 

There are three kinds of forced or artifi- 
cial ventilation: viz., by plenum impulse, by 
vacuum impulse, and mized ventilation. In 
the first, the fresh air is driven in by machin- 
ery; in the second, the vitiated air is drawn 
out by the same means, or by a heated chim- 
ney ; in the third, both these methods are 
combined. The first plan has this advantage 
over the second, that when a room is ventilat- 
ed by plenum impulse, the air presses outward 
through the crevices around the windows and 
doors, whereas, in the other system, the air 
is drawn in at these places. 

Various are the means by which force may 
be employed to increase ventilation. Dr. Reid, 
after trying many experiments for the purpose 
of ascertaining which of these several methods 
is the most convenient and economical, gives 
as his opinion, ‘ That when force is necessary 
to sustain a more uniform and determinate 
movement than can be secured” by the spon- 
taneous mode, “ then, if the form of the struc- 
ture admits of it, and particularly if a move- 
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no power is so convenient, and requires so 
little attention or management, as a fire or 
heating power increasing the ordinary ten- 
dency of vitiated air to escape, by the increas- 
ed rarefaction which it induces.” In this plan 
the fire is placed near the bottom of a tall 
chimney which may either join the building 
or stand apart from it. ‘The powerful upward 
draught thus created draws the vitiated air 
from the apartments to be ventilated, through 
channels extending from the ceilings of these 
apartments to the foot of the chimney below 
the fire, the latter being fed exclusively by 
the impure refuse air drawn from the build- 
ing. In hot weather an apartment, though 
excessively crowded, may by such means be 
kept of an agreeable temperature, the cooling 
of the air, paradoxical though it seem, being 
effected by a fire. Itis on this system that 
the present Houses of Parliament in England 
are ventilated. Forsome account of the man- 
ner in which this is accomplished, the reader 
is referred to pages 249 and 250 of the last 
volume of “ The Friend.”* The power and 
efficiency of the ventilating arrangements 
there introduced were fully proved by a set of 
experiments made on sound and ventilation at 
the House of Commons, soon after the com- 
pletion of the alterations. “'The benches 
were occupied by 400 of the Guards in their 
winter dress and great coats. About 150 
gentlemen then placed themselves in different 
parts of the house, and after a series of trials 
were made on the communication of sound, | 
large trains of gunpowder, previously mixed | 
with oils and perfumes, to increase the fumes 
and prevent detonation, were fired in the cham- 


with so dense a smoke that few could see each 
other, but in a few minutes it was clear, the 
full power of the ventilation having been put 
on. Successive varieties of atmosphere were 
then introdueed, in which the air was affected 
by a variety of chemicals communicated to it 
in the chambers below.” 

The other means of increasing ventilation 
are chiefly mechanical. ‘The ventilating fan- 
ner is now common in factories in England. 
There are also in use the windmill ventilator, 
the screw, the bellows, and the pump, all 
which may be used either for plenum or va- 
cuum impulse. Besides these, streams of air 
or of steam, jets of water, and even electrical 
repulsion, may be employed for determining 
movements in air. ‘The mechanical ventila- 
tor may be driven by water or steam power, 
or in some cases by weights. Where steam 
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bers below. ‘The house was filled, at once, tiated air to the foot 


* The dimensions of the chimney are inaccurately giv. 
According to Richardson it is about 
110 feet high, 12 feet in diameter at base, and 8 feet at 





is employed, the fire used for heating the boil- 
er may also be made to warm the air supplied 
to the building. In the Reform Club House, 
London, “a steam engine works a revolving 
fan capable of throwing 11,000 cubic feet of 
air per minute into a subterranean tunnel un- 
der the basement story ; and the steam of con- 
densation, from the small steam engine which 
works the fan, supplies cast-iron chests with 
the requisite heat for warming the whole 
building.” 

I can here scarcely refrain from offering a 
few observations respecting the means which 
might be provided for the satisfactory venti- 
lation of the two large rooms of the Arch st. 
meeting house in this city, more particularly 
during the week of Yearly Meeting. In the 
western end of the house the plan in view 
would also be available and highly advanta- 
geous on any occasions, in the course of the 
spring and autumn, when very large assem- 
blies are there convened. It would likewise 
be useful during the summer and winter. In 
the last named season, however, the house 
may probably be sufficiently ventilated by the 
spontaneous mode, if fully carried out ; but 
during the spring or autumn, a crowded house 
cannot be made comfértable by such means 
alone. In these seasons, some of the windows 
commonly have to be opened, admitting the 
noise from the streets, to the great discom- 
fort and real disadvantage of the meeting. 
Moreover, the ventilation thus obtained is, at 
last, only partial. By the erection of a ven- 
tilating chimney, only forty or fifty feet high, 
back of the centre building, and the construc- 
tion of suitable channels for conveying the vi- 
of this chimney, the 
means would be provided by which the full 
and satisfactory ventilation of either or both 
ends of the house, might at any time be effect- 
ed, provided proper arrangements were made 
for the introduction of fresh air. The fixtures 
should be so contrived, that, whenever the 
power of the chimney would not be required, 
the ventilation might be effected by the spon- 
taneous mode. The expense of maintaining 
the fire in the chimney, on the few occasions 
when it would be needed, could be but trifling : 
that of making the necessary alterations would 
be considerable ; and will, I apprehend, togeth- 
er with the novelty of the thing in this coun- 
try, prevent so valuable an improvement from 
being soon adopted. The advantages, how- 
ever, that would result are incalculable. Not 
only would the air be pure and wholesome, 
and the temperature mild and agreeable, but 
quietness would thus in great measure be ob- 
tained. More fully to attain the latter end, 
as well as to prevent cold draughts, double 
windows, capable of being removed when de- 
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sired, might be introduced.* I am persuaded 
that the advantages which would result dur- 
ing the week of Yearly Meeting alone, would 
fully warrant the expense of making some 
such alterations as are here suggested. 

Before making the fixtures for the ventila- 
tion of any building, whatever mode may be 
adopted, the maximum quantity of air which 
it may be desirable to remove, should be well 
ascertained. From this may be estimated 
the size of the openings both for ingress and 
egress, together with the height of the venti- 
lating tube, and, when force is employed, the 
amount of power necessary for the purpose. 
The introduction of effective ventilating ar- 
rangements into old buildings, is commonly 
attended with considerable expense and diffi- 
culty ; whereas, if incorporated in the origi- 
nal design, the cost would have been very tri- 
fling. 

Dr. Reid proposes the ventilation of whole 
districts, by a single chimney in each. He 
thinks also that one warming apparatus might 
be sufficient for many contiguous buildings. 
By such arrangements, fresh air and heat 
would be furnished to the inhabitants of cities 
just as gas and water are now supplied. 

Dr. Reid has also proposed, and in several 
instances has effected, the ventilation of coach- 
es, rail-road cars, steam boats, war vessels, 
and other ships. He thinks too, that “ it 
might be expedient for vessels sent to capture 
slavers to be provided with a portable ventila- 
tor, which might prove useful in removing the 
atmosphere before the sailors enter below 
deck, when itis in an extreme condition, and 
also when they may have to be conveyed for 
a considerable distance before they reach the 
shore.” 

Of the advantages which have resulted and 
which may be expected to result from the 
adoption of efficient means of ventilation, 
much might be said, Several striking facts 
illustrating this point are stated by Dr. Reid 
and Dr. Combe ; but so much space has al- 
ready been taken up with these essays, that the 
consideration of this branch of the subject may 
be safely omitted. But the objections which 
are urged against ventilation demand some 
notice. According to Dr. Reid, with many 
no argument is more common against improve- 
ment in this respect than the expensive appe- 
tite it maintains. It is a well known physio- 
logical fact that the breathing of vitiated air 
impairs the appetite ; and accordingly it is 
observed, that when a house of entertainment 
previously subjected to a bad atmosphere, has 
been well ventilated, the expense of provisions 
and refreshment is mostly considerably in- 
creased. In certain manufactories in Eng- 
land, in which a good system of ventilation 
had been introduced, the men are reported to 
have struck for higher wages, their former 
earnings proving insufficient to provide them 
the increased amount of food which their appe- 
tites now demanded. This objection to ven- 














































tilation will not, I trust, have much weight 
with the readers of “* The Friend.” Its ez- 
pensiveness, which arises chiefly from the ne- 
cessity of warming the fresh air introduced, 
and which is commonly not very considerable, 
isa much more plausible objection. But in 
a country where we are blessed with so great 
an abundance of fuel, a trifling increase in the 
consumption of it should not be mentioned in 
comparison with the advantages derivable 
from ventilation. By some it is objected that 
cool draughts are produced, and that these 
are more disagreeable and injurious than im- 
pure air: but, as has already been stated, this 
inconvenience is experienced only when an 
imperfect system of ventilating has been 
adopted. 

Many, no doubt, consider the subject treat- 
ed of in these essays as one of little or no im- 
portance ; and content themselves with the 
reflection, that, as we have lived so we may 
continue to live. But inasmuch as great im- 
provements have been effected in many other 
particulars respecting health and comfort, we 
may hope for some in this. It may doubtless 
be expected to take time, as has almost every 
similar change. The history of the use of 
brandy and tobacco, which, like vitiated air, 
affect the constitution by a slow and insidious 
action, furnishes some encouragement. So 
also does the fact stated by Dr. Combe, that 
“increased attention to the organic laws has 
greatly reduced the annual rate of mortality 
in Europe, even within the last forty years.” 
In proof of this he adds, that * Dr. Hawkins, 
in his Medical Statistics, states that in 1780 
the annual mortality in England and Wales 
was 1 in 40; in 1790 it was 1 in 45; in 1801 
it was 1 in 47; in 1811, 1in 50; and in 1822 
it had sunk so low as 1 in 58. In cities the 
diminution is still more remarkable. In Lon- 
don eighty years ago, the annual mortality 
was 1 in 20; it is now 1 in 40.” “ So that,” 
to use the words of the same author, “ evi- 
dence enough exista-to prove the proposition 
that health is intimately connected with, and 
dependent on, man’s own conduct; and that, 
when the conditions of health shall be better 
understood, [and more generally regarded] we 
may reasonably look for still brighter results.” 

If the care and nicety manifested by most 
well educated persons, with respect to the 
quality and cleanliness of their food, were ex- 
tended to that aliment of which we partake 
more than a thousand times an hour, a great 
improvement would be wrought in the mode 
of constructing, warming, and ventilating 
houses. ‘The provision of a separate plate for 
each individual at table, would be considered 
unimportant and useless compared with the 
proper removal of air that has been once re- 
spired, or that is contaminated with effluvia 
from thé whole surface of the body. “ Purity 
and freshness,” observes Dr. Reid, “ are still 
more essential in the supply of atmospheric 
air for respiration, than in that of ordinary 
aliments, as the air undergoes no special che- 
mical preparation before it acts upon the sys- 
tem, but is transferred at once to the cells of 
the lungs, and there it is almost directly 
brought into contact with the blood, nothing 
intervening between them except a minute 





*“ The donble windows [of the House of Commons] 
which have not been opened once during the last seven 
years, and the mode by which the air enters and es- 
capes from the honse, have effectually excluded the 


great interruption formerly caused by noise from with- 
out.”— Dr. Reid. 































portion of the most attenuated membrane, 
which does not prevent their tendency to affect 
each other.” 
time, labour and money devoted to the prepa- 
ration of our food, is less profitably employed 
than it would be in maintaining the purity of 
the air of our apartments. 
respects the maintenance of health; the for- 
mer, the gratification of the appetite. 
following remarks by the author just quoted 
are appropriate. 


I apprehend that much of the 


The latter object 


The 


‘“‘ The knowledge of the actual existence of 
that invisible and attenuated air by which man 
is so closely surrounded, is seldom realized 
with that convincing consciousness of its pre- 
sence which is necessary to enable him to ap- 
preciate its influence on his system. Presen- 
ting nothing gross and tangible to the exter- 
nal senses, when he is defended from the more 
severe fluctuations of an outward atmosphere, 
a process of reflection becomes necessary to 
force this truth practically upon his attention. 
He may be said to have, in general, no be- 
lieving faith in the real relation that subsists 
between his own frame and the air that he 
breathes. He is, accordingly, comparatively 
indifferent as to the nature and quality of the 
air that he consumes. Present to him any 
grosser material such as he can eat or drink, 
and his sensibility may be exquisite; he will 
descant upon such matters indefinitely on 
many occasions, and spare neither pains nor 
expense to satisfy the demands of his appetite. 
But the quality of that finer, more ethereal, 
and purer food, which has access directly, and 
without any intervening digestive process to 
the living blood, is a matter of such compara- 
tive indifference, that he is too 6ften content 
to breathe indefinitely the polluted atmos- 
phere that may have previously visited athou- 
sand lungs, so long as there is a sufficient in- 
fusion of fresh air to prevent absolute and im- 
mediate oppression, or to produce such mark- 
ed effects as to awaken him more precisely to 
the actual position in which he is placed.” 

The fact that the air of close occupied 
apartments becomes vitiated, and is produc- 
tive of discomfort and ill-health, is not of re- 
cent discovery ; yet so insidious and gradual 
is the influence of an impure atmosphere, that, 
as has already been observed, comparatively 
few persons are really aware of the magni- 
tude of the evil. The injurious effects of re- 
spiring vitiated air have indeed been partially 
known for a long time ; and “ those who have 
directed their chief attention to training either 
man or animals for athletic exercises or the 
race course, have been led by observation to 
attach the utmost importance to pure air. 
The late Sir John Sinclair was at pains to 
collect the rules followed by Jackson, the cel- 
ebrated trainer, and others of the same pro- 
fession ; and he tells us that, by all of them 
the necessity of pure air is uniformly insisted 
upon. Sir John adds, that the same condition 
was deemed so essential by the ancients, that 
the Roman Athlete established their princi- 
pal schools at Capua and Ravenna, as enjoy- 
ing the most pure and healthy air in all Italy ; 
and that, in the training of race horses, and 
even of game cocks, the most sedulous atten- 
tion is paid to the purity of the air in which 
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they live.” In our own times the same at- 
tention continues to be paid to the health and 
comfort of horses and other domestic animals, 
and the practice of ventilation has advanced 
one step further, it being now not uncommon 
to furnish the inmates of prisons with pure 
and wholesome air. Horace Mann, speaking 
of the ventilation of school-houses, says, “ It 
is an indisputable fact, that, for years past, far 
more attention has been paid in this respect 
to the construction of jails and prisons than to 
that of school-houses. Yet why should we 
treat our felons better than our children? I 
have observed in all our cities and populous 
towns, that, wherever stables have been re- 
cently built, provision has been made for their 
ventilation. ‘This is encouraging ; for I hope 
the children’s turn will come when gentlemen 
shall have taken care of their horses.” It is 
indeed to be hoped that after the experiment 
shall have been fully and successfully tried 
upon horses and felons, a further advance will 
be made, and the advantages of a proper sup- 
ply of pure air be extended to all classes. 

{n conclusion I may observe, that these es- 
says have proved more extensive than was at 
first anticipated ; but as the facts and princi- 
ples herein explained are such as should be 
generally known and understood, it is hoped 
that what has been said will not be entirely 
useless. 


L. L. N. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


COLMAN’S REPORTS. 
(Continued from page 118.) 


“ In some parts of thecountry,asin Lincoln- 
shire for example, twice a year, in the spring 
and autumn, are held, in some principal mar- 
ket towns, statute fairs, vulgarly called ‘ stat- 
ties,’ where young men and women wanting 
service assemble, and persons wanting labour- 
ers or servants go there to supply their wants. 
Such arrangements have certainly many ad- 
vantages ; but they have also their evils, and 
the assembliag of large numbers of men and 
women, in such cases with, not unfrequently, 
the usual accompaniments of a fair, are said 
to lead to much dissoluteness and dissipation. 
This is to be expected. This arrangement 
serves to average the rate of wages, and must 
be to all parties a great saving of time. In 
the present condition of female labour in the 
United States, there could be none but the 
worthless to offer themselves in this way ; but 
with respect to young men seeking employ- 
ment, there would be great advantages in hav- 
ing a day and place fixed in some principal 
town, when and where persons wishing for 
employment might be found by persons wish- 
ing to employ them ; and such an ‘ Exchange’ 
might be annually held to advantagé. An 
arrangement of this kind has often recommen- 
ded itself to my mind for its convenience, and 
I have, before this, urged its adoption. 

“It is a painful, though not an unheard of 
anomaly, that, in the midst of the greatest 
abundance of human food, immense numbers 
of those by whose labour this food is produced 
are actually suffering and perishing from hun- 
ger; that where ten millions of acres of im- 


provable lands, capable of being made produc- 
tive lands, lie uncultivated, millions of hands, 
which might subdue, enrich, and beautify this 
waste, from necessity remain unemployed ; 
and that in a country, where the accumula- 
tions of wealth surpass the visions of oriental 
splendour and magnificence, there exist on the 
other hand, such contrasts of want, destitution, 
privation, and misery, as would surpass be- 
lief and defy the power of the imagination, 
but for the support of incontrovertible and 
overwhelming evidence. Under the present 
institutions of the country, a perfect remedy 
is hopeless, and an alleviation of these evils is 
all which can be looked for. An entire revo- 
lution in the institutiogs of the country, in the 
forms of society, and in the condition of pro- 
perty, could only be effected by violence ; and 
the consequences of such a revolution it would 
be frightful to contemplate. But should a re- 
volution occur, and the frame-work of society 
be broken up, and its elements be thrown into 
a state of chaotic confusion, what sagacity 
could predict the results, and what security is 
there that in any re-arrangement these evils 
would be rectified, and the rights of labour 
any better protected? I say the rights of la- 
bour, for who, under any circumstances, will 
presume to deny that they, by whose labour 
the earth is made to yield her fruits, and all 
accumulations of wealth are obtained, have 
not, indeed, in common justice, a perfect 
claim to a full share of the products of their 
own toil. 

“ T am not disposed to quarrel with any of 
the institutions of this great and enlightened 
country—great and enlightened, as a whole, 
beyond almost any precedent. I am not dis- 
posed, in any offensive form, to profess my 
own preferences for institutions, to which birth 
and education may have strongly attached 
me; but, to my mind, it is obvious that no 
great improvement can take place in the cha- 
racter and condition of the labouring popula- 
tion, while they remain a distinct and servile 
class, without any power of rising above their 
condition, At present the most imaginative 
and sanguine see no probability of their rising 
above their condition, of being anything but 
labourers, or of belonging to any other than 
a servile and dependent class. The low state 
of their wages absolutely forbids the accumu- 
lation of any property. ‘They cannot own any 
of the soil which they cultivate. The houses 
which they occupy belong not to themselves, 
and they may at any time be turned out of 
them. 

“] believe it is impossible for a man who 
lives in a state of entire dependence upon oth- 
ers to have the spirit of a man; and who, in 
looking out upon the beautiful and productive 
earth, where God has placed him, is compel- 
led to feel that there is not a foot of soil 
which, under any circumstances, he can claim 
for himself; that there is not a tree nor a 
shelving rock by the road side, where he can 
shelter himself and gather under his wing the 
little ones whom God may have cast upon his 
care, but he is liable to be driven away at the 
will of another ; that the use of his own hands 
and limbs are not his own; that he cannot, 
but at the will of another, find a spot of ground 


where he can apply them; and that even the 
gushings from the rock in the wilderness, and 
the manna which descends from heaven, are 
intercepted in their progress to him, and 
doled out too often in reluctant and scanty 
measure. 

“ This will not be pronounced an exagger- 
ated or coloured picture of the condition of 
the agricultural labouring population of Eng- 
land. I suppose that, with the exception of 
some few rights of common, where some mis- 
erable mud hut has been erected and the pos- 
sessor has a kind of allowed claim during his 
life, few instances can be found of a labourer’s 
owning, in fee simple, a cottage, or so much 
as a rood of land. I recollect, in passing 
through a part of Derbyshire, in a region 
which I was told afterwards was, from the 
contiguity of several large estates, called the 
‘ Dukeries,’ the coachman, by whose side [ 
was seated, said to me that this was the Duke 
of Devonshire’s village, and this the Duke of 
Rutland’s, and this the Duke of Norfolk’s, 
and so on; and I could not help asking my- 
self, with some sinking of heart, where is the 
people’s own village ? 

“There are persons who see in this condi- 
tion no evil nor hardship. I am not about to 
expatiate upon its evils or hardships, if evils 
or hardships there be in it. If, in the present 
condition of society, pecuniary gain is to be 
the only worthy object of pursuit, and a pecu- 
niary standard the only rule by which the 
goods of life are to be measured, and the hu- 
man frame is to be regarded only as so much 
organized flesh and bone, to be worked up at 
our pleasure into the means of wealth and 
luxury, then the improvement of the charac- 
ter and condition of the labouring classes is 
not a subject to attract the attention of the 
political economist, excepting so far as the 
perfection of the machine may conduce to the 
increased amount of the work to be accom- 
plished by it. But, if a better rule is to pre- 
vail, and men are to feel their moral responsi- 
bility to each other, and the physical comfort 
of those by whose toil we live, and the moral 
improvement of those, upon whom as 
well as upon their more favoured brethren, 
God has equally impressed his image, are to 
be cared for, the condition of the labouring 
classes deserves the most serious attention, 
and the most cordial interest of every man 
who has a spark of patriotism, public spirit, 
or philanthropy in his bosom. 

“ The census of Great Britain reports the 
number of labourers employed «in agriculture, 
at 887,167, and these, with their families, 
compose a population of not less than three 
million five hundred thousand, or one-fifth of 
the whole population of the kingdom. The 
wages of labour, according to the reports of 
the committees of Parliament, vary, in differ- 
ent counties, from seven shillings sterling to 
twelve shillings per week; and the rent of 
their cottages may be said to average about 
one shilling and sixpence sterling per week.” 

As a farther illustration of the great pover- 
ty of this numerous body of people, Colman 
makes a few extracts froma “ Treatise on 
Cottage Economy,” published in the Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, and which 
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and cure. It is with equal pleasure that Ij his place, he intended to be guided solely by 
can say that I have found among many of the|his own judgment. This answer silenced 
landlords the most watchful attention to the|complaint for a time, as no other individual 
welfare of their labourers, and every kind | felt disposed to relieve him of his responsibil- 
provision for them in sickness, decay, or mis-|ity.—But the uneasiness of the passengers in- 
fortune. Alas! that there are so many, who|creased as we proceeded ; and when we be- 
do not come within the reach of this provi-jcame entirely surrounded by a fog, and no 
sion, and so many, who refuse or neglect to|object in sight by which our course could be 
make it.” directed, the murmurs and conjectures of the 
little company were audibly expressed. 

“* Why don’t he put the helm up,” said one, 
nestling in his seat. 

‘We shall come out somewhere near the 
navy yard,” said another. 

“He had better let the helm go, and trust 
to the ferrymen,” said a lady present. 

“ Why don’t he keep the tiller to him,” 
said an elderly black woman anxiously. 

As the stranger paid no attention to these 
remarks his silence was set down for obstina- 
cy ; and I am afraid that a few observations 
were added which somewhat exceeded the 
bounds of civility. The stranger evidently 
heard these injurious observations, for he 
made answer again, that if any other gentle- 
man wished to take the helm he would resign 
it to his hands. Just about this time a dark 
object appeared in the water, and as it became 
more visible through the fog, it was recog- 
nized as a vessel which lay at anchor between 
the landing places on either side of the river. 
This convinced every one that, so far, the 
stranger had gone as correctly as if the bright 
sun had shone, unclouded, upon the river ; 
and silence was at once restored. All mur- 
murs were hushed, satisfaction appeared upon 
every visage. But the vessel very soon faded 
again in the mist, and again nothing but fog 
and water surrounded us. Dissatisfaction 
once more prevailed, and the steersman re- 
ceived a great many instructions in his duty, 
to which he paid no heed, and only returned 
for answer as before, that he was willing to 
resign his station to any one who would accept 
it. 

After a great deal of fretting and needless 
discomposure, the travellers perceived land 
dimly emerging through the dense fog of the 
morning. Shapeless and unusual as every 
thing appeared, it is no wonder that some had 
imagined they had reached the navy yard, 
about a mile above the proper landing place. 
But all doubts where at an end, when the 
prow of the boat struck the ferry stairs, and 
we discovered that the stranger had conveyed 
us as straight as an arrow to our point of des- 
tination. 

Many years have passed away since the 
occurrence of this event, yet occasions which 
have taken place, have frequently brought it 
to my recollection. When I hear fault found 


certainly contains many valuable suggestions 
for the poor cottager. 

“The liquor in which meat is boiled 
should always be saved for the making of 
soup, and the bones even of fish should also 
be preserved ; for although quite bare of meat, 
yet if stewed down for several hours they will 
yield a species of broth, which along with 
peas or oatmeal, will make good soup. A lot 
of bones may always be got from the butch- 
er’s for twopence, and they are never scraped 
so clean as not to have some scraps of meat 
adhering to them. 

“«This done, the bones are to be again 
boiled in the same manner, but for a longer 
time, and the broth may be made the next 
day into a stew with rice. 

“* Nor is this all; for the bones, if again 
boiled for a still longer time, will once more 
yield a nourishing broth, which may be made 
into pea-soup ; and when thus done with, may 
either be sold to the crusher or pounded by 
yourself, and used as manure for your gar- 
den.’” 

Colman exclaims at the “coolness with 
which the writer descants upon a single 
sheep’s head and pluck making four sa- 
voury dinners for a family; and a pasty 
made of any kind of meat or fruit rolled up 
in suet or lard, with a couple of ounces of ba- 
con, and half a pound of raw potatoes slightly 
seasoned, carried in a man’s pocket when he 
goes to work a good distance from home, be- 
ing ample for his dinner; and upon potatoes 
having the great advantage over bread of bet- 
ter filling the stomach; and the advice re- 
specting the cooking of the same bones again 
and again, three successive days,” and con- 
trasts this meagre diet withthe bill of fare of 
the Council of that same Royal Agricultural 
Society at the banquet at Derby in 1843, 
where at the first course were displayed six- 
teen dishes of fish and twenty-six tureens 
of turtle and other costly soups,—followed by 
a second course of venison, turkies, &c., to 
the amount of fifty-eight dishes, and a third 
course of ducks, rabbits, lobsters, &c., with 
ninety-six puddings, making upwards of twen- 
ty different kinds of preparations, and closing 
with a fourth course of grapes, pine-apples, 
peaches, nectarines, &c. &c., and wines at 
pleasure. He adds: “In these comparisons 
most certainly I mean no disrespect to any 
human being. But the contrast here present- 
ed between the condition of the producer and | proaches of every one who had embarked.— 
the consumer cannot fail to read a most im-/| Indeed, it was soon perceived some were un- 
portant and irfstructive lesson. What its mo-|able to wait for his failure before they gave 
ral uses are, I think no fair and reflecting | vent to their feelings. ‘Thinking it a matter 
mind will be at a loss to perceive. I shall }of certainty that he could not find the way to 
not therefore write the moral at the bottom. | the ferry stairs during a fog as impenetrable 

* As I have before remarked, it is much|as midnight darkness, they began to murmur 
more easy to point out and deplore an evil,| in anticipation. The ferrymen were the first| with the ordering of Providence—when I 
than it is to suggest a remedy. Yet the in-/|to evince their uneasiness, by casting glances! hear people undertake to account for His de- 

quiry is one which deeply concerns religion | at each other, which were noticed by the pas-|crees, who maketh darkness his pavilion, and 
and humanity. It is only just likewise to re-|sengers, and regarded as prognostic of ill suc- | whose ways are past finding out—when I see 
mark, and I do it with the highest pleasure,|cess. One of the passengers then asked the |the good distressed, and apparently ready to 
that the subject is now interesting innumera-| stranger at the helm, if he did not think he| murmur at the decrees of Heaven,—I remem- 
ble benevolent persons in the highest ranks| was going too far up theriver. The stranger | ber the man at the helm; and I say to myself, 
and in the middle conditions of life, to a de-| bowed and made answer that if any other|that however inscrutable may be the great 
gree never perhaps before known; and that] gentleman present wished to take the helm,| Father of Life, and however he may suffer 
many of the brightest minds are now concen- | he would resign it to his charge ; from which | darkness and doubt to overshadow our souls, 
trating their energies upon its investigation | it was readily inferred that so long as he held | he knows what is best for us; and makes all 
















= 
From a New York Paper. 
PROVIDENCE, 


“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right.” 


I recollect that, when a lad, I was crossing 
the East River from New York to Brooklyn, 
on a very foggy day, in a small ferry boat. 
My father and several other individuals, be- 
longing to the same society with myself, were 
desirous of going to Flushing, on Long Island, 
to attend a meeting. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to cross the river early, and when we 
arrived at the foot of Fulton street, we found 
that the steamboat had just left the wharf. 
Being unwilling to wait for its return, we 
made a company, with the passengers who 
stood on the ground, sufficient to tempt the 
ferrymen to put off in a small boat, and con- 
vey us across the river. The ferrymen hes- 
itated for some time, but at length the offer of 
a sufficient reward induced them to set out. 
The reason of their objection to starting was 
that the thick fog rendered the passage uncer- 
tain. They could scarcely see from one end 
of the boat to the other; and much they 
feared that they would lose their way, and 
row about the river for several hours to no 
purpose. 

At length we set out, the ferrymen magni- 
fying the difficulties of the passage as much 
as possible, in order to enhance the value of 
their services. When we first left the wharf, 
a stranger stepped towards the stern of the 
boat, and took the helm. Every eye was 
fixed on him who had assumed this responsi- 
ble station from which every passenger had 
shrunk. But now that one of their number 
had seen fit to take the command of the boat, 
on whose skill and knowledge solely depended 
the success of our little voyage, every one 
was disposed to criticise him, There could 
be no doubt that if he failed of bringing us 
safely to the landing-place on the opposite 
side, he would be obliged to endure the re- 
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meeting to be at William Cooper’s at Pine 
Point, and the next at Thomas Fairman’s at 
Shackamaxon, and so on in course.” 

The minutes of the next Yearly Meeting at 
Burlington are preserved. 

The first First-day in the Seventh mo. 1682, 
was the 3d of the month. The Yearly Meeting 
for business was held on the sixth, at the house 
of Thomas Gardner. It changed the time of 
holding the Quarterly Meeting of Salem, from 
the second Second-day of the Ninth month, to 
the third Second-day. It notices that Friends 
of Long Island and Rhode Island were con- 
senting to Shrewsbury being joined to Bur- 
lington Yearly Meeting. It directs that books 
for recording its minutes should be procured ; 
that single young persons should bring certi- 
ficates of their clearness in regard to mar- 
riage; and that none should marry without 
consent of parents and guardians. It also 
issued an epistle of advice to its members. 

Of the proceedings of Salem Yearly Meet- 
ing held in the Second month, 1683, I have 
found no trace. 

Of Burlington Yearly Meeting which con- 
vened Seventh month Ist, 1683, and the meet- 
ing for business, Seventh month 4th, 1683, 
the records are preserved. It was held at the 
house of Thomas Budd. 

The following are some of its minutes : 

“ Whereas this meeting judged it requisite 
for the benefit and advantage of Truth, and 
mutual comfort of Friends, that a general 
Yearly Meeting might be established for the 
provinces in these parts, northward as far as 
New England, and southward as far as Caro- 
lina, that by the coming of Friends together 
from the several parts where Truth is profess- 
ed, the affairs thereof may be the better 
known and understood; and t6 the end the 
same may be assented to by Friends in those 
parts and places as abovementioned, it is 
agreed, that William Penn, Christopher Tay- 
lor, Samuel Jennings, James Harrison, Tho’s 
Olive; and Mahlon Stacy, do take sure me- 
thods by writing to Friends, or speaking, as 
may best fall out for their conveniency, in 
order to have the same established. 

“ Agreed, that the Friends above-named do 
take care to write to the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends in England, in order to give an ac- 
count of the affairs of Truth here, and to take 
to their assistance such other Friends as they 
shall see meet. 

** Agreed, the next Yearly Meeting to be 
held at Burlington the first First-day in the 
Seventh month next.” 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 1683.—In 
the Seventh month, 1683, probably commenc- 
ing with the third Seventh-day, a Yearly 
Meeting was held at Philadelphia. The pro- 
ceedings of this Yearly Meeting have all been 
lost, excepting a small portion on record in 
the minutes of Bucks Quarterly Meeting as a 
preamble to their minutes of the first Quar- 
terly Meeting, which was held Thitd month 
7th, 1684. It states, that “at the Yearly 
Meeting held at Philadelphia in the Seventh 
month, 1683, it was then agreed that the said 
Monthly Meeting [Falls] for the ease and be- 
nefit of Friends should be divided into two 
parts, the one to be held about Neshaminy, 


things work together for good in the end. 
We have a pilot at the helm of the Universe 
who can see through the mists which envelope 
us, and will bring all his ransomed creation 
safe to the haven of eternal rest.—Anon. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
TO A FRIEND 
ON A RELIGIOUS VISIT. 


Strew seed upon the snow ; 
When winter’s course has run, 
Roots vigorously will strike below, 
Leaves upward seek the san ; 
Deem not the seed thus sown as lost, 
Though scattered in the realms of frost. 


Where hard may seem each heart, 
Preach all thy Master’s word, 
For, be shall find an entering part, - 

is message will be héard ; 
What he sends forth void cannot be, 
‘Though hidden its effect from thee. 


Where idols fill the land, 
Of silver, gold, or stone, 
For Christ thy Saviour nobly stand,— 
Stand for his cross and throne; 
No outward cross at man’s control, 
The hidden burthen of the soul, 


Strike, where He aims the blow, 
Though on the naked rock ; 

The living waters thence shall flow 
For ail the thirsty flock. 

Strike, if -He bids thee, on the sand, 

Springs shall gush up at his command! 


Bring forth thy barley bread, 
Thy fishes spread to view, 
He wills the people should be fed, 
Deem not thy loaves too few ; 
A word, a crumb, he deigns to bless, 
Can banish famine and distress. 


For ** The Friend.” 
Relics of the Past.—No. 47. 


No action willconduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
néver advance the imitator ofe step nearer heaven. 





RESEARCHES INTO THE FIRST ESTABLISHMENT 
OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


** At a Monthly Meeting held at the house 
of John Wolston, in Burlington, the 2nd day 
of the Third month, 1681,— 

« Tt was agreed, that it be recommended to 
Friends that a General or Yearly Meeting 
may be held at Burlington, the 28th day of 
the Sixth month next following.” 

In pursuance of this call, a Yearly Meeting 
was held in Burlington, at the house of 
Thomas Gardner. It commenced on the 28th 
of Sixth month, 1682, and after three days 
devoted to meetings for worship, the Friends 
assembled proceeded to the transaction of bu- 
siness on the 3lst; the latter being the date 
which the proceedings of that body bear. 
This meeting directed that women’s meetings 
should be established and held at the same 
time that the men’s monthly meetings were ; 
it settled the time when the Monthly Meet- 
ings of Burlington, Salem, and that of Marcus 
Hook and Upland should be held, as well as 
the times of the meetings for worship of Bur- 
lington, Salem, Marcus Hook, Upland, Ran- 
cocas, and the Falls. It also appointed Henry 
Willis and John Bowne, from Flushing, to 
apply to Friends of Long Island, Rhode Is- 
land, and Shrewsbury, that Shrewsbury meet- 
ing might in future belong to the Yearly 
Meeting at Burlington. It directed that min- 
isters should not travel to remote parts with- 
out the unity of their monthly meetings; and 
that no member should go to law with another 
before the case had been laid before Friends, 
to see if they could settle it. 

It was then agreed that a Yearly Meeting 
should be held at Salem the second First-day 
in the Second month, and that the Yearly 
Meeting at Burlington should be held the first 
First-day in the Seventh month. 

A Yearly Meeting at Salem was according- 
ly held at the time appointed; and after the 
meetings for worship, which in those times 
generally lasted three days, were ended, on 
the 11th of the Second month, 1682, the meet- 
ing for discipline was held. 

I know not that any part of the proceedings 
of this Yearly Meeting, which seemsto have 
had equal jurisdiction over the Friends of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, have been preserv- 
ed, except what is recorded on the early min- 
utes of Abington Monthly Meeting. It is 
there stated: “ At the first settling of Penn- 
sylvania, a general meeting was held at Salem 
about the affairs of the church, for both the 
Jerseys and Pennsylvania, being on the 11th 
of y* Second month, 1682; where it appears 
to be agreed, that a Quarterly Meeting be 
held at Burlington the second Second-day of 
the Ninth month next. It appears also to be 
agreed, (at the same time and place,) that 
Friends of Pine Point, and those of Shacka- 
maxon, do meet together once a month, on the 
second Fourth-day in every month ; the first 






















Though darkness be around, 
Draw, as he strings the bow, 
The truth-winged arrow shall be found, 
Straight to its mark to go. 
“ Draw at a venture,” as the word 
Within thy ifiner soul is heard. 









Cast, when he bids thee cast, 

Thy “ net on the right hand,” 
Though wearily the night has passed, 
With nothing brought to land,— 
Thy net shall compass, if he choose, 

More than the multitude can use. 



















Where meet the proud and vain, 
Some message to the low 
May spring within thy breast, whose aim 
Lt is not thine to know— 
Preach, it may find a trembling one, 
Hidden behind the door, alone! 


If mid the lowly train, 
Openings on Avarice spring, 
Preach, for unholy love of gain, 
Has brought its poisoned sting, 
And some low man has learned to grind, 
A needy creature of his kind! 


Amid the gathered crowd, 
Anxious for word on word, 
Guther where come no voices loud, 
Where whisperings are not heard ; 
The Mastcr may direct, no call 
Upon the itching ears to fall. 











Though to thy inward view, 
Open all states appear ; 
Though every heart in colours true, 
Stands visible and clear— 
Until command to speak has sprung, 
Keep lock and guard upon thy tongue! 


When all thy work is done, 
And the sure penny earned, 
Rememiber who the victory won,’ 
Whose fire the offering burned— 
Look with hamility on high, 
“ Unprofitable servant 1.” 
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and the other near the river Delaware: and| poetic imaginations and warm feelings, with- 


that the said meetings should meet together 
once every quarter.” 
(To be continued.) 
_ 
For “‘ The Friend.” 


SOLITUDE. 


“Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

” Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more.” 

Thus sang the poet, when contemplating 
the mass of misery, which man inflicts on 
man ; contrasting the heart sickening rumours 
of the world, with the holy quiet, peace, and 
joy, which reign in nature’s haunts, where 
man’s unhallowed footsteps have not trod. But 
when his fancy paints a perfect solitude, a 
so of a man debarred from converse with 

is fellow man—no human face smiling to re- 
flect his pleasure, no sympathising bosom to 
return his sigh—he exclaims, 
“ Oh Solitude, where are the charms,’ 
Which sages have seen in thy face ?” 


and says in the loneliness of his spirit, 
“ Society, friendship and love, 
Divinely bestowed‘upon man ; 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon would I taste you again.” 

Yes, man is a social creature, and however 
conducive to virtue a solitary life may be, by re- 
moving its votary from the influence of tempta- 
tion, still it is, at best, but a negative goodness, 
which would never satisfy a responsible crea- 
ture, whose heart is the abode of kindly feel- 
ings, and who has tasted the exquisite plea- 


out forgetting that “ we were not made for 
ourselves only,” and that the purest social 
enjoyment springs not from self-indulgence, 
either mental or physical, but from making 
others happy. 

Twelfth month, 1844. 


== 
For ‘‘ The Friend."’ 


PEACE, 


The principles of peace, always advocated 
by our Religious Society, and forming a dis- 
tinguishing tenet, is becoming more generally 
diffused in Europe, and throughout the world. 
I have transcribed the following article, taken 
from the Journal du Cher, with the hope it 
may have a place in “The Friend ;” as no 
doubt it will be generally interesting to its 
readers, and to all friends of peace in this 
country. 

E. M. W. 

Friends’ School, Crosswicks, N. J., 

Twelfth month, 1844, 
UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


The following speech, purports to have 
been addressed by the King of the French to 
M. Larochefoucalt Liancourt, who presented 
to him, as President of the Society of Chris- 
tian Morality, various addresses forwarded to 
him by the English and American Societies 
for the Preservation of Peace : 


“IT am happy to receive these addresses, 
and feel particularly gratified that our Amer- 
ican friends should do justice to the pains I 
have taken to maintain the general peace of 
Europe. There is no advantage in making 
war, even when a nation has attained the ob 


sure of lighting up on the face of wretched- ject for which it has fought, because ultimate- 


ness and want, the smile of grateful joy. The 
hermit is either a religious enthusiast or a 
misanthrope ; though the latter unhappy cha- 


ly the losses are always greater than the gains. 
I have ever professed that principle: when I 
was in America, forty years ago, | was often 


racter may be caused by disappointment of asked to offer sentiments at public dinners, 


youthful hopes, or partial insanity, rather 
than by any original depravity. 

The solitude praised by poets, and enjoyed 
by sentimental people, is merely an imaginary 
though delightful state of mind, which, so far 
from supposing any dislike to social inter- 
course, is to all the finer sensibilities and bet- 
ter feelings of our nature, what a genial at- 
mosphere is to plants ; causing them to flou- 
rish more vigorously, and adding beauty to 
their bloom. The simile will hold good yet 
further, for should this disposition be indulged 


and I almost invariably expressed the wish 
that universal and permanent peace should 
exist among all nations. I was then exiled 
from my country, and my anxious desire was 
that it should enjoy peace and happiness. 
This is what caused me to adopt that salutary 
precept. I could not then foresee that 1 
should be called upon one day to exert my 
influence, and act myself in favour of that 
great cause. May the Almighty accord me 
the maintenance of peace ! War appears to 
me to be a malediction ; and war in Europe, 


too far, it will blight the active sympathies of| between civilized nations, I regard as an ab- 


life, rendering the character weak and sickly ; 
like a hardy evergreen transplanted to a hot- 
house, when, though for a time it may be 
forced into unnatural vigour, it will be unable 
to withstand any change of air, and will pro- 
bably sink under circumstances that would 
serve to add to the strength of another plant, 
treated in accordance with the laws of nature. 
There are few characters more worthless than 
those in which romance and sentiment are 
cultivated, more than sense and goodness, 
whose sympathies are overcome by selfish- 
ness; and in which love and friendship are 
merely valued as they contribute to flatter and 
keep alive a morbid sensibility. May the 
young members of our Society cultivate their 


surdity ; if the smaller states desired it, we 
should prevent them, and as peace between 
the great powers becomes daily more consoli- 
dated, I hope, if I live a few years longer, 
that a general war in Europe will have be- 
come impossible.” 





Slavery in Virginia.—The following letter 
appears in the Richmond Whig, without 
comment : 

Montpelier, Vt., Nov. 1844. 
To the Editors of the Whig: 

Gentlemen—A paper from your office has 
accidentally fallen into my hands, in which is 
an article inviting Northerners to locate in 
Virginia. Your inducemeots are very great. 





The cheapness of the land, its productiveness, 
easy access to market, salubrity of climate, 
are unanswerable arguments in favour of mi- 
gration to your State over that of any other 
portion of our country or of Texas. Vir- 
ginia is known to be the garden of the world. 
A New Englander seldom thinks of leaving 
his native soil for the great West, but he first 
turns his eyes wistfully Virginia-ward. All 
wish Virginia for a home, and few make it so. 
Virginia is left behind, and the second choice 
is accepted. Severe winters, greater dis- 
tance from market, less productive soil, less 
beautiful country, are chosen in preference to 
your soil. ‘The why of this is a question of 
growing importance to your State. 

One, and only one obstacle removed, and 
such a tide of emigration as our country nev- 
er saw, will set toward the Roanoke—your 
wilds will give place to gardens, fruitful fields, 
villages and cities—the sound of the loom and 
the axe will take the place of the hooting of 
owls and the yelling of wolves—that obstacle 
is SLAVERY. 

You speak of Texas. Should Texgs be 
admitted to our confederacy, with slavery, 
she will be a second Virginia! Northerners 
will not, to any extent, remove to Texas. 
Planters will go, and of them you have none 
to spare. Texas will be peopled by the South, 
to the loss of the South; while the Southern 
States and Texas will be nothing bettered ; 
but like Pharaoh’s lean kine, the South will 
be leaner and more ill-favoured, after she has 
devoured the fat land of Texas. 

Hoping that the tide of emigration that 
now sweeps past your slavery-bound coast 
will soon roll peacefully over Virginia’s eman- 
cipated soil, is the ardent prayer of your hum- 
ble servant, 

L. D. Pommroy. 


Declivity of Rivers.—A very slight decli- 
vity will suffice to give the running motion to 
water. Three inches per mile, in a smooth, 
straight channel, gives a velocity of about 
three miles an hour. The Ganges, which ga- 
thers the waters of the Himalaya mountains, 
the loftiest in the world, is, at eighteen hun- 
dred miles from its mouth, only eight hundred 
feet above the level of the sea; that is, about 
twice as high as St. Paul’s Church in London, 
and to fall these eight hundred feet in its long 
course, the water requires more than a month. 
The great river Magdalena, in South America, 
running for a thousand miles between two 
ridges of the Andes, falls only five hundred 
feet in all that distance. Above the com- 
mencement of the thousand miles, it is seen 
descending in rapids and cataracts from the 
mountains. The gigantic Rio de la Plata has 
so gentle a descent to the ocean, that in Para- 
gua, fifteen hundred miles from its mouth, 
ships are seen which have sailed against the 
current all the way, by the force of the wind 
alone ; that is to say, which, on the beautiful 
inclined plane of the stream, have been gra- 
dually lifted by the soft wind, and even 
against the current, to an elevation greater 
than that of our loftiest spire. — Pottsville Ga- 
zelte. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Philadelphia Association of Friends for the 
Instruction of Poor Children. 


At a meeting of the Association, held First 
month 6th, 1845, the following Friends were 
appointed officers for the ensuing year, viz. : 


Clerk.—Joseph Kite. 

Treasurer.—Benjamin H. Warder. 

Managers.—Benjamin H. Warder, Samuel 
Mason, John M. Whitall, Joel Cadbury, Elihu 
Roberts, Nathaniel H. Brown, Josiah H. New- 
bold, Israel H. Johnson, William Kite, Thom- 
as Scattergood, Samuel Randolph and Thomas 
Hutchinson. 


























Annual Report. 


To the Philadelphia Association of Friends 
for the Instruction of Poor Children. 


The Managers report: That they have 
endeavoured to fulfil the duties of their ap- 
pointment, by the promotion of the interest- 
ing object entrusted to their care. 

Both schools have been conducted under the 
tuition of the same teachers as were reported 
last year. 

Committees of the Managers have visited 
the schools at regular periods, with two ex- 
ceptions ; one occasioned by stormy weather, 
the other by the occurrence of the Yearly 
Meeting: these visits were each postponed to 
the following week. 

The monthly reports of the visiting com- 
mittees, have generally shown a good degree 
of discipline in the schools, and commendable 
progress in learning; and the teachers, we 
believe, have been faithful in endeavouring to 
impart instruction to those under their 
charge. 

Aware of the many difficulties which sur- 
round the coloured population, the class in 
society to which these children belong, strik- 
ing instances of progress in studies cannot be 
looked for; yet the minutes of the visiting 
managers speak of the satisfactory improve- 
ment of the scholars, encouraging those en- 
gaged in the work to believe, that their efforts 
are conferring a lasting benefit on those whose 
opportunities are few, and whose claims are 
strong on our sympathy and aid. 

When we reflect that the children in these 
schools are mostly very young, and gathered, 
too, from a condition often surrounded by 
much hurtful exposure, the cause of implant- 
ing in their minds, in addition to literary in- 
struction, some simple, it may be, but correct 


principles of conduct, becomes a subject of 


much interest ; and the seed thus sown may 
produce good fruits, although by us often un- 
seen. 

No public examination of the schools was 
held in the past year. 

During the severity of last winter, the suf- 
fering condition of many of the scholars for 
want of suitable shoes to wear to school be- 
coming known to the managers, they had 
thirty pairs distributed amongst those in actual 
need. 

In the early part of last summer, the man- 
agers directed some necessary repairs on the 
school-house, such as painting the wood-work, 


the average attendance has been 33—an in- 
crease of 4 scholars on last year. 





THE FRIEND. 














&c., within and without ; they believed it not | fortify him or herself with a soliloquy like 
unimportant that the premises should present | this:—*‘ If my friend is indifferent or regard- 
to the scholars an example of cleanliness and|less of my friendship, why should I trouble 
order. myself by making further efforts to induce a 


The class list of the Infant branch is now|relenting?’ This is all natural enough, and 


129, the average monthly attendance for the| what perverse human nature will readily be 
past year having been about 78. On some| induced to adopt ; and were this state of being 
days upwards of 100 children have attended | all that mankind are interested in, then such 
the Infant school. 






conclusions would seem less strange; but 
In the Girls’ school the class list is 50, and| when through the enlightening influence of 
the ‘ Sun of Righteousness,’ we are favoured 
with a little glimpse of the spiritual world ; 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the| with a tendering sense of the inconceivable 
Board of Managers, extent of the love and mercy of God in Christ 
Jostan H. Newson, Clerk. ee ! how is . er - = a 

‘ . roc in pieces; those hard and reilentiess 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 26th, 1844. feelings of the natural man, how must they 
— give way to the benign influence of that as- 

tonishing good will to man, which induced the 
Son of God to visit our fallen world; to en- 
dure the contradiction of sinners against bim- 


For *‘ The Friend.” 
“ LOVE ONE ANOTHER.” 
In “The Friend” of Third month last, 


there was an article quoted as taken from a_| self; and, finally, after setting a perfect ex- 
foreign journal, and headed “ Progress of|ample to sinful man, to close his mission by 
Quarrels.” I felt the force of the appeal, and | the most stupendous act of self renunciation, 
was anxious that if any of the readers of “ The/| in yielding his precious life for the salvation 
Friend,” could see their own condition des- 
cribed, they might be encouraged to lay the|last and expiring moment, “ Father, forgive 
subject seriously to heart; and it was my in-|them, for they know not what they do!” 
tention at that time to have enlarged thereon, 
with a view to bring it again before the read-| of the awful closing period of our lives, may 
ers of that journal, but discouragements ope-| it be accompanied with an earnest desire that 


of his betrayers and murderers ; saying in the 
When we are favoured with an anticipation 


rated against it; yet I do not now feel easy | no discordant feelings should then have place 
without making the attempt. “ The first} towards any human being, but that an un- 


germs of the majority of the disunions of| bounded gratitude and love to our Creator, 


mankind, are generally sown by misconcep-| should be accompanied by that love to men, 


tion, wrong interpretations of conduct—haz-| which would prompt us to desire the salvation 
arded, very possibly, at moments of ill-hu-|of the whole family of man, and ,especially 


mour—and the whisperings and suggestions of | the professors of the name of Christ: “If a 
suspicion, aroused, perhaps, without any | man love me he will keep my commandments, 
cause. The mutual coldness often turns at|and my Father will love him, and we will 
first upon paltry trifles; this feeling is then|come unto him, and make our abode with 
strengthened by absurd reports and state-| him.” 
ments; the effects of accident augment the| One other reflection on the subject referred 
evil. At last the false pride of neither party | to, seems to me calculated to produce a strong 
will give way ; each must first see the other| effort to have our minds divested of those 
humbled ; and thus, those perhaps who were | painful emotions while the period of proba- 
completely adapted to mutually esteem and | tion is lengthened out. Oh! the sadness that 
treasure each other, and possessed the means| would clothe my spirit, should I, in the near 
of rendering to one another essential services, | approach to the eternal world, have deferred 
part from each other’s company in aversion.|to make an effort for reconciliation with one, 
And does a mere trifle—for every thing tem-| whom I am sensible has been, and is desirous 
poral and earthly is such—merit being the| of reconciliation with me! Who that endea- 
cause of rendering mutually our lives so bitter| vours to love the Lord their God with all 
in every way?” ‘The comment at the time|their heart, mind, soul, and strength, and 
of publishing the above in “ The Friend”|their neighbours generally as themselves, 
was, “‘ Every reader can put the question to| would not dread, as a very appalling circum- 
himself.” | stance, that the case referred to should apply 
Although the foregoing purported to have| to them at so solemn a moment. 
been taken from a “ foreign journal,” the pro- 
bability is that it would not be inapplicable to —_ 
many in our community, and even among the} Anecdote of a Nut.—In Waterton’s Es- 
members of our Religious Society. The wri-| says, there is a remarkable statement of a nut 
ter of this freely admits his proneness to make | deposited for winter by some nut-eating ani- 
excuses when little duties are pointed out, and| mal under an old mill-stone which lay in a 
the cross comes in the way of their accom-| field, springing up through the central aper- 
plishment ; but experience amply proves the|ture. He says, “ In order, however, that the 
safety and necessity for the followers of Christ | plant might have a fair chance of success, I 
to submit to his requirings; well knowing/| directed that it should be defended from acci- 
that our persevering enemy is not wanting in| dent and harm by means of a wooden paling. 
his exertions to lay waste the unity among| Year after year it increased in size and beav- 
brethren, and substitute envy and jealousy in| ty ; and when its expansion had entirely filled 
its stead ; sometimes inducing an individual to|the hole in the centre of the mill-stone, it 
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THE FRIEND. 











gradually began to raise up the mill-stone it-| ‘The vain. mind does not more naturally; The part of the work which treats on Sphe- 
self from the seat of its long repose. ‘This |love company, than the divine mind doth fre-|rical Projection, particularly deserves atten- 
huge mass of stone is now eight inches above |queat retirement. Such persons have work/|tion. ‘The want of a good treatise on this 
the ground, and is entirely supported by the |to do, and ‘ meat to eat the world knows not|branch, together with the supposed inherent 
stem of the nut tree, which has risen to the|of.’ Their pleasures are secret, and their | difficulties of the subject, has led to its entire 
height of twenty-five feet, and bears excellent | chief delight is between God and themselves.” | exclusion from many of our schools. In the 


fruit.” eam work before us, many of the demonstrations 
foe For“ ‘The Friend.” : eile iui . are new; and the whole matter has been so 
Wi ne Talking.—’Tis a sign of great vanity ra-|clearly explained, as to place it quite within 





To a Friend who complains that she “ has| 
nothing to do.” 
Immortal soul, awake,—at length 


Gird on the armour of thy strength, 
Say to thy fettered spirit, be 


ther than good sense, to be fond of talking} the comprehension of ordinary capacities. 

much; the more ingenious hear, and give) It should be added, in justice to the publish- 
fools leave to prattle. People of little brains| er, that the mechanical execution of the work 
have naturally a great deal of tongue. is highly creditable. The insertion of the 












Now by the Gospel’s truth made free ; — cuts in the pages adjoining the texts which 

Say to thy mind, diseased, oppressed, refer to them, is certainly preferable to putting 

Rise, enter on the promised rest ; Siate Se epee, them together in plates at the end of the book. 
: The groundwork is deceit. oa , ; 

a yon sad ete the — es Cowper. The work is for sale by the publisher, H. 
nes Colas Bet Sheen 5 Gey Senne Ce Hare Orr, Chesnut street, by Uriah Hunt, Market 






Of that poor, frail, repenting ehild ; 
















Go, and with spirit firm, yet mild, a am 2 en - street, and by George W. Taylor, at the of- 
Aid her to find the “ narrow way,” THE FRI ND. fice of * The Friend.” 
‘That leads to Heaven's eternal day. 

D. FIRST MONTH, 11, 1845. acatact 












Henry Johnson.—Died, at the Cataraugus 
Indian Village, on the 15th instant, Henry 
Johnson, aged about 75 years. 

He was born in the Susquehanna country, 
Pennsylvania ; and when a lad five or six years 
old, he wagtaken prisoner by a party of Del- 
aware Indians. This was in the early part of 
the-American Revolution. The Indians car- 
ried him to Fort Niagara, where he was kept 
for some time. He was thence taken to Ca- 
nada,.and lived with different tribes of Indi- 
ans, until he arrived at manhood. 

About the year 1790 he returned to the 
neighbourhood of Niagara—was present at 
several large Councils and Treaties held with 
the Indians at Buffalo Creek. About the year 
1800 he married a Delaware squaw, and went 
to live on the Cataraugus reservation, where 
he remained until his death. 

Hank (that was his common name) was 
thoroughly Indian in all his notions and hab- 
its. He attached himself to what is called 

the Pagan party, and has always been oppos- 
ed to the Indians selling any part of their 
lands, or emigrating west—and was very trou- 
blesome to the Ogden company, in their late 
treaties and councils with the Indians. 

He understood and could speak both the 
Indian and English languages well—has been 
to Washington and Albany several times as 
Indian interpreter in the employ of govern- 
ment. He has always drawn his share of an- 
nuity money the same as the Indians. 

About thirty years ago, a man by the name 
of Johnson, in Pennsylvania, and who had 
heard something of Hank’s history, came to 
see him, and from all the circumstances, he 
believed him to be his brother. So confident 
was he of this, that he offered to share with 
him the patrimony of his father, and to pro- 
vide for him, if he would return with him to 

. Pennsylvania; but he could not prevail on 
him to leave the Indians. 

The strong circumstance that they were 
brothers is, that they both recollected well, 
that they were in their father’s barn getting 
eggs, when the Indians came upon them; the 
eldest brother effected his escape.—Fredonia 
Censor. 


. John S. Harned, P. M., Canton, Washing- 
We have received the Report of the New|ton county, Indiana, is appointed agent in- 


York Coloured Orphans’ Asylum,—and intend | stead of William Hobbs, remmoyed from that 
giving it early attention. place. 






LEWIS'S TRIGONOMETRY. FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


The following notice of our friend Enoch| Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
Lewis’s Trigonometry, has been prepared for kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
our columns by one conversant with the sub-| North Fourth street, up stairs; Isaiah Hack- 
ject. er, No. 112 south Third street, and No. 32 
Chestnut street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 
N. Tenth st. ; Charles Ellis, No. 95 8. Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street ; Benjamin 
H. Warder, No. 179 Vine Street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
William Hilles, Frankford ; Joel Woolman, 
near Frankford; John Elliott, No. 242 Race 
street. 

Superintendents,——Philip Garrett and Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending Physician.—-Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—-Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 










A Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry ; including the Construction of 
the Auxiliary Tables ; a concise tract on 
the Conie Sections and the principles of 
Spherical Projection. By Exocu Lewis. 





















This valuable work supplies a vacuum 
which has long been known to exist in the list 
of mathematical works, suited to the more ad- 
vanced students in our colleges and semina- 
ries. 

After the pupil has made himself master of 
the first six and the eleventh books of Euclid, 
and of Algebra, so far as to include Quadratic 
Equations, he is prepared to study this tract. 
It embodies in the small space of two hundred 
and twenty-eight pages, all the information 
necessary for him to acquire prior to com- 
mencing Astronomy and Navigation. 

In the introductory chapter, the Principles 
of the Differential Calculus relating to diffe- 
rentials of the first order, are explained in a 
very concise and satisfactory manner. These 
differentials are applied to the demonstration 
of the Binomial Theorem, to the investigation 
of formule for the construction of logarithms, 
and, in a subsequent part of the work, to the 
computation of the length of an arc in terms 
of its tangent, in a mode both novel and inge- 
nious. The relations of the parts of a plane 
triangle to each other, have been geometri- 
cally demonstrated, and the analytical method 
applied only to the more intricate investiga- 
tions. The examples with which the Plane 
Trigonometry closes, are well calculated to 
familiarize the pupil with Trigonometrical 
calculations, and have been judiciously se- 
lected. 















































Marztgp, at Springfield, Delaware county, Pa., on 
the 7th of Eleventh month, 1844, Wittram Micxte, of 
Woodbury, N. J., to Mary, daughter of Joseph and 
Grace Evans. 









Drep, at Vicksburg, Miss,, the 27th of Eighth mo., 
1844, in the 22nd year of his age, Josern Ricks, son of 
Alfred and Mary A. Ricks, of Southampton county, Va. 
He was on his way from lowa City to Opelousas, La., 
when congestive fever attacked him while descending 
the Mississippi river, and compelled him to stop at the 
place of his death. He was raised and educated a 
member of the Society of Friends, and though in pur- 
suit of his vocation he removed to a great distance from 
any settlement of its members, yet he maintained their 
principles to the last, and in the hour of need was found 
leaning for support on the truths believed in by them. 
During his illness he would at times desire his atten- 
dants to leave his room, that he might “ commune with 
his own heart and be still.” His friends and relatives 
will be in some measure consoled to know, that all was 
done for his relief that the best medical aid and atten- 
tion could bestow. His body was interred at Plaque- 
mine, La. 
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